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THE  TARIFF 


The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 


Mr.  WENTWORTH  said :  I  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  have  prepared  some  remarks  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  bill,  but  we  cannot  well  make 
speeches  ourselves  and  .then  ask  the  House  to 
deny  the  privilege  to  others.  And  there  is  no 
time  for  discussion  except  under  the  five-min¬ 
utes’  rule  ;  and  when  discussion  is  thus  limited 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  members  write  out 
their  remarks  so  as  to  include  what  they  would 
have  said  in  a  single  speech,  and  therefore  I 
ask  that  members  be  allowed  to  publish  their 
views  in  a  single  speech.  [Leave  was  granted.  ] 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  the  Government  had 
a  reliable  financial  policy.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  approximate  calculations  of  our 
annual  expenditures  and  our  means  of  meeting 
them;  we  ought  to  be  able  to  determine  what 
amount  of  money  we  should  raise  from  imposts 
and  what  from  excises ;  we  ought  to  determine 
what  amount  of, our  public  debt  we  should 
liquidate  annually;  we  ought  to  consolidate 
our  indebtedness,  now  embracing  near  forty 
different  forms  of  securities,  and  simplify  our 
legislation  touching  it,  now  scattered  through 
near  thirty  different  laws.  All  admit  this  ;  but 
they  raise  the  question,  where  shall  we  begin? 
I  would  begin  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
add  not  another  dollar  to  the  already  author¬ 
ized  public  indebtedness.  This  would  settle 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  and  the  annual 
interest.  I  would  return  to  specie  payments 
as  rapidly  as  the  interests  of  the  Government 
would  permit,  and  then  reduce  all  salaries  and 
other  expenses  which  have  been  increased  in 
^consequence  of  the  currency  expansion  to  what 
they  were  before  the  war.  Having  placed  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  upon  an 
economical  basis  and  upon  approximate  sta¬ 
bility,  I  would  adjust  our  impost  duties  so  as 
to  meet  them.  Our  system  of  excise  duties  is 


very  unpopular,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to 
except  to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  the 
tariff,  with  its  miscellaneous  resources,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
has  been  relied  upon  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
in  times  of  peace.  Such  should  be  the  case 
now.  Indeed,  the  most  of  the  debts  of  our  three 
foreign  wars  have  been  paid  in  the  same  way. 
Only  during  seven  years  prior  to  the  rebellion 
had  we  raised  over  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum  by  a  direct  tax,  and  only  during 
four  of  these  did  it  exceed  one  million.  Only 
$12,700,000  had  we  raised  in  all  in  this*  way. 
The  last  general  tariff  bill,  that  known  as  the 
Morrill  bill,  was  passed  during  the  last  session 
of  President  Buchanan’s  administration.  The 
slight  alterations  of  the  tariff  since  that  time 
may  all  be  classed  under  the  head  of  “war 
expedients.”  The  changed  condition  of  our 
country  requires  an  entire  revision  of  our  tariff 
laws. 

And  those  who  were  originally  satisfied  with 
the  Morrill  bill,  so  called,  manifest  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  same  man  to  super¬ 
vise  the  preparation  of  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
bill  that  passed  the  House  at  the  last  session 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present 
tariff  law.  Yet  it  was  not  in  all  things  as  I 
would  have  had  it.  I  voted  against  it  with  re¬ 
luctance,  after  looking  carefully  at  all  its  pro¬ 
visions,  hoping  that  it  might  be  reconsidered  in 
the  House  or  modified  in  the  Senate.  But, 
looking  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  law, 
I  regret  that  it  did  not  pass,  because  we  had  no 
other  pending,  and  because  by  this  time  all 
might  have  seen  its  practical  workings  and 
could  have  remedied  any  of  its  defects ;  and 
hereafter  my  vote  will  depend  more  upon 
my  preference  for  any  pending  bill  over  the 
existing  law  than  upon  my  opinion  of  its  ab¬ 
stract  merits.  The  duties  of  the  pending  bill 
are  said  to  be  very  high  ;  but  we  must  remem- 
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ber  that  the  duties  under  the  present  inade¬ 
quate  laws  average  forty-eight  and  fifty-eight 
hundredths  per  cent,  upon  all  dutiable  imports, 
and  forty-three  and  nineteen  hundredths  per 
cent,  upon  our  total  imports.  At  the  time  the 
Morrill  tariff  bill,  so  called,  was  passed,  much 
was  said  against  it.  Yet,  from  that  day  to  this, 
its  opponents  have  never  offered  a  general  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  The  war  being  over,  the  condition 
of  the  country  being  changed,  Mr.  Morrill, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  assists  in  preparing  another  bill  as  a 
substitute  for  his  own  bill  (so  called)  of  1861. 
His  last  bill  is  opposed  by  the  same  interest, 
and  in  many  instances  by  the  identical  men 
and  newspapers,  that  opposed  his  bill  of  1861, 
and  have  ever  since  opposed  it.  What  would 
these  men  and  newspapers  have?  Where  is 
their  bill?  Have  they  not  a  single  friend  on 
this  floor  to  introduce  it?  I  am  committed  to 
a  tariff  that  will  produce  revenue  enough  to 
defray  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  1  want  no  internal  revenue  taxation 
except  to  pay  our  war  debt,  and  I  want  to  pay 
that  debt  as  soon  as  practicable  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  that  odious  and  oppressive  taxation.  I 
can  disinterestedly  examine  the  provisions  of 
any  tariff  bill  that  will  produce  the  requisite 
revenue.  There  is  but  one  bill  pending.  Those 
opposing  this  bill  dare  not  trust  themselves  to 
propose  a  substitute.  We  must  enact  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  drawn  to  meet  present  exigencies,  or 
fall  back  upon  the  inadequate  law  of  1861  with 
its  temporary  amendments,  which  law  has 
always  been  denounced,  be  it  remembered,  by 
the  same  interest  that  denounces  the  pending 
bill.  The  present  laws  being  inadequate  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  I  am  for 
revising  them.  There  is,  I  regret  to  say,  but 
one  pending  substitute  for  them.  I  am  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  a  choice  between  Morrill 
of  1861,  before  the  war,  and  Morrill  of  1867, 
after  the  war  ;  for  he  who  opposes  the  pending 
bill  must  either  defend  the  existing  laws  as 
adequate  to  present  Government  necessities, 
or  propose  a  substitute,  which  no  one  has  yet 
done.  As  a  means  of  revenue  it  is  pronounced 
greatly  superior  to  the  existing  law ;  and  if 
in  the  end  its  revenues  do  not  prove  adequate, 
we  must  revise  it  so  that  they  will.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  this  House  may  so  amend  this  bill  as 
to  improve  it  both  for  revenue  and  protection. 
But  if  it  does  not  suit  everybody,  the  course 
of  Senator  Wright,  of  New  York,  in  1842  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  example.  He  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  bill,  and  so  were  all  his  polit¬ 
ical  friends.  Yet  he  deemed  the  existing  law 
entirely  inadequate.  His  vote  could  pass  or 
defeat  the  bill.  And  I  commend  his  remarks, 
taken  from  the  Globe  of  that  day,  upon  giving 
his  vote  for  it,  to  the  members  of  this  House : 

“After  the  most  mature  and  anxious  reflection  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  voto 
for  this  measure,  because  he  assumed  that  this  bill 
must  pass  in  the  form  it  now  bears  or  that  no  revenue 
law  can  pass  at  the  present  session.  If  he  was  correct 


in  this  assumption,  then  he  could  not  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  had  announced;  and  he  did  not  suppose 
there  was  a  single  member  of  either  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  supposed  for  a  moment  that  if  this  bill  be 
rejected  upon  this  vote,  any  further  attempt  is  to  be 
made  at  this  session  to  pass  a  revenue  bill.  Tho 
alternative  presented,  then,  is  this  bill  or  none;  and 
the  deep  and  deliberate  conviction  of  his  mind  was 
that  this  bill  should  pass,  bad  and  loaded  with  defects 
as  he  believed  it  to  be,  rather  than  that  none  should 
pass.” 

Having  determined  to  raise  through  the  tariff 
and  miscellaneous  resources  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  revenue  enough  to  defray  its  ordinary 
expenses,  there  certainly  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  raising  it  upon 
articles  that  have  no  competition  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  must  tax  heavily  luxuries,  and  lightly 
necessities.  It  is  only  upon  articles  competing 
with  our  domestic  products  upon  which  much 
difference  can  arise  in  apportioning  our  tariff 
duties.  Now,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
contest  is  between  the  pending  bill  and  a  law 
enacted  before  the  war,  when  we  had  no  war 
taxes.  Assuming  that  the  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  foreign  and  domestic  labor  was  right  in 
1861,  is  it  not  right  that  that  discrimination 
should  now  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
war  tax?  If  I  live  upon  the  Canadian  frontier 
I  cannot  pay  my  war  taxes  and  compete  upon 
equal  terms  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
with  a  farmer  who  lives  across  the  line  and 
therefore  pays  no  war  taxes.  The  pending  bill 
makes  the  foreigner  dealing  in  the  United 
States  markets  pay  the  war  taxes  of  the  citi¬ 
zen  whose  products  he  crowds  out.  You  may 
call  this  home  protection  if  you  please,  but  it 
is  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than  equalizing 
taxation  upon  all  men  sending  their  products 
to  the  United  States  markets.  It  is  simply 
telling  men  residing  abroad  who  manufacture 
for  the  United  States  markets  that  their  goods 
cannot  escape  taxation  by  their  own  non-resi¬ 
dence.  Under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Canadians  had  all  the  advantages  of 
our  markets  and  escaped  all  our  taxation.  This 
held  out  inducements  to  our  farmers  to  move 
across  the  line.  Looking  at  the  imports  of 
last  year  our  farmers  will  see  that  animals  to 
the  amount  of  $1,600,000  were  imported.  The 
owners  of  them  may  have  been  rebels,  or  rebel 
sympathizers ,  or  fugitives  from  the  draft.  Yet 
they  had  our  markets  on  more  favorable  terms 
than  our  own  citizens,  burdened  with  the  war 
tax. 

Much  prejudice  existed  before  the  war  with 
agriculturists,  and  with  none  more  than  my¬ 
self,  against  the  whole  policy  of  discriminating 
in  favor  of  resident  manufacturers,  because 
while  all  duties  fall  very  disproportionately 
upon  themselves  they  never  realize  any  of 
that  incidental  protection  which  manufacturers 
labor  to  secure  in  every  tariff  bill.  But  agri¬ 
culturists  have  no  one  so  much  as  themselves 
to  blame  for  this,  since  they  were  so  zealous 
in  opposition  to  all  the  discriminating  tariff 
bills  that  they  took  no  trouble  to  see  that  their 
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own  interests  were  as  well  protected  as  those 
of  others  in  those  that  did  pass.  Thus,  while 
the  ever  vigilant  manufacturer  did  his  best  to 
keep  foreign  fabrics  from  our  market,  it  was 
the  wool-grower’s  fault #that  the  manufacturer 
was  allowed  the  whole  world  in  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  wool.  The  manufacturer  raised  the 
cry  that  Americans  must  patronize  American 
manufacturers  ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
the  wool-grower  then  to  raise  the  cry  that 
American  manufacturers  should  only  manu¬ 
facture  from  American  wool.  It  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  wool- manufacturers  to  take  care  that 
they  had  no  foreign  competition,  while  the  wool- 
growers  were  writing,  talking,  and  dreaming 
of  the  glories  of  free  trade  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  paying  highly-protective  prices 
for  their  cloths  and  losing  money  from  the 
competition  of  foreign  wools.  So  the  men 
who  raised  flaxseed  were,  in  their  indifference, 
encouraging  free  ports  to  the  seed,  while  the 
manufacturers  of  the  oil  from  the  seed  were 
closing  our  ports  to  the  foreign  oil. 

The  alternative  of  free  trade  is  direct  taxation  ; 
but  it  took  the  late  war  to  make  the  agricultu¬ 
rists  really  feel  the  alternative.  Our  internal 
revenue  system  has  learned  them  that  free  trade 
is  one  thing  to  the  ear  and  another  to  the  pocket. 
They  now  understand  that  the  easiest  way  of 
raising  a  revenue  is  through  the  tariff ;  and  they 
are  organizing  to  take  the  same  advantage  of 
its  incidents  that  the  manufacturers  have  always 
done.  The  woolen  manufacturers  have  an  or¬ 
ganization,  every  member  of  which  pays  twenty- 
live  dollars  for  initiation  and  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  besides.  They  also  pay 
an  agent  about  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
to  watch  the  legislation  of  the  country  and  to 
gather  up  statistics  to  influence  it.  The  wool- 
growers  of  Illinois,  numbering  thousands,  have 
less  than  one  hundred  in  their  organization,  and 
each  member  pays  but  one  dollar.  I  presume 
they  have  been,  perhaps  are  now,  equally  indif¬ 
ferent  to  organization  in  other  States.  To  show 
the  untiring  vigilance  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  it  will  be  remembered  that  after  this 
House  had  passed  the  general  tariff  bill,  with 
both  wool  and  woolens  exactly  as  the  manufac¬ 
turers  consented  to  have  them,  and  after  the  bill 
had  been  postponed  by  the  aid  of  Senators  from 
manufacturing  districts,  this  House,  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  wool-growers,  passed  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  wool  alone.  This  bill  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  in  the  Senate  prevented  from 
passing.  This  House,  in  despair  of  any  tariff 
bill  getting  through  the  Senate,  finally  passed 
one  giving  American  products  the  advantages 
of  what  is  known  as  a  home  valuation.  Here 
the  wool  manufacturer  turned  up  again  and  took 
advantage  of  the  greater  proportion  of  Senators 
from  manufacturing  States  to  deprive  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  coarse  wools  of  even  this  small  advan¬ 
tage,  as  the  third  proviso  of  the  ninth  section  of 
the  ut*t  of  last  session  will  prove.  The  Senate 
amended  the  bill,  and  the  manufacturers  thus 


surrenclere  d  the  coarse  wool-growers  in  fear  of 
losing  it.  This  bill  makes  that  matter  all  right, 
however.  By  making  a  discrimination  in  the 
classes  of  wool,  manufacturers  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  through  the  ignorance  and  venality  of 
custom-house  inspectors.  For  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  where  there  are  different  duties  upon 
different  qualities  of  the  same  article  the  lowest 
duty  is  the  one  that  is  invariably  collected.  Thus, 
out  of  the  $10,000,000  of  wool  importations  last 
year  $3,500,000  were*  valued  at  twelve  cents 
or  less ;  and  over  five  and  one  half  millions  at 
twenty-four  cents  or  less  ;  while  only  $153,000 
were  valued  at  over  twenty-four  cents.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  honesty  of  such  a  valuation. 
Farmers  should  imitate  the  persistent  energy 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  allow  but  one  duty 
upon  all  classes  of  wool.  A  uniform  duty 
would  not  only  break  up  the  fraud  at  the  cus¬ 
tom-house,  but  is  just  in  itself;  for  the  very 
coarsest  of  carpet-wools  abound  in  the  regions 
of  New  Mexico,  and  need  only  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  finer  wools  to  come  into  general 
use.  I  f  we  are  to  discriminate  at  all  in  our  tariff, 
it  should  be  to  encourage  infant  and  struggling 
industries  and  to  develop  dormant  resources. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  this  country  raises 
only  about  half  the  wool  used  in  it,  and  yet  in 
New  Mexico  it  is  hardly  worth  saving,  so  great 
is  the  foreign  competition.  It  is  untrue  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  wool  used  in  the  United 
States  that  cannot,  if  properly  protected,  be 
profitably  grown  therein. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  matter  of  wool  more 
particularly  because  the  opponents  of  all  dis¬ 
criminating  tariffs  argue  that  they  invariably 
protect  the  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  I  want  to  satisfy  the  farmer  that  it  has 
been  his  own  fault  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
Instead  of  opposing  all  tariffs,  he  should  help 
make  them.  The  manufacturers  are  wealthier, 
more  compact,  and  better  organized,  and  employ 
the  very  shrewdest  of  lobby  agents,  wrho  can 
in  the  social  circle  raise  the  most  effective  cry 
of  distress,  and  in  committee  dictate  a  specific 
duty  or  an  ad  valorem ,  a  classification,  a  pro¬ 
viso,  an  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  cost  and 
charges,  &c.,  as  may  best  suit  the  interests  of 
their  employers.  And  this  is  the  reason  that 
in  framing  our  tariffs  the  manufacturers  have 
so  often  gained  an  undue  advantage  over  the 
farmers.  But  the  farmers  are  the  most  numerous 
and  can  always  take  care  of  themselves  when 
they  resolve  upon  it.  Their  hope  is  in  educa¬ 
ting  themselves  in  the  technical  language  of 
tariff  laws,  and  in  the  efforts  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  see  that  no  one  is  protected  at 
their  expense.  I  repudiate  the  whole  theory  of 
protecting  manufactures  by  furnishing  cheaply 
the  raw  material,  unless  we  mean  to  cheapen 
it  by  taking  off  all  the  Government  taxes  from 
our  farmers.  If  the  American  farmer  is  to  be 
taxed  upon  his  crops  of  all  kind,  then  the  tax 
should  be  added  to  the  price  at  which  he  sells. 
Foreign  farmers  have  no  such  tax  to  add  to 
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their  price,  and  consequently  they  can  under¬ 
sell  the  American  farmer  to  the  extent  of  the 
tax,  and  thereby  furnish  the  raw  material 
cheaper  to  the  American  manufacturer  than 
the  American  citizen  can.  This  policy,  although 
adopted  in  some  instances  before  the  war  with¬ 
out  much  complaint,  because  never  seriously 
felt,  can  never  be  consented  to  so  long  as  war 
taxes  are  levied.  I  believe  in  adjusting  this 
tariff  matter  equitably  between  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  agricultural  interests  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  welfare  of  either  is  dependent 
upon  the  home  market  furnished  by  the  other. 
A  prosperous  agriculture,  furnishing  a  reliable 
home  market,  is  a  better  encouragement  to 
manufactures  than  cheap  foreign  raw  material. 
And  prosperous  home  manufactures  are  a  better 
protection  to  agriculture  than  cheap  foreign 
fabrics.  Unless  the  protection  is  extended  to 
agriculture,  in  the  end  it  will  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  our  tariff  laws  be  made  to  consist 
of  a  single  section,  fixing  but  one  rate  of  duty. 

If  we  open  a  debt  and  credit  system  between 
our  ordinary  expenditures  and  our  receipts 
from  the  tariff,  the  much-needed  stability  in 
our  tariff  laws  will  require  us  to  scan  well  all 
our  appropriations  in  order  to  render  uniform 
our  expenditures  through  a  series  of  years  ; 
and  when  this  uniformity  is  once  attained  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  quarrel  about  except  the 
amount  of  discrimination  inside  the  revenue 
point  to  be  apportioned  upon  domestic  articles 
coming  in  competition  with  foreign.  If  we 
provide  for  ordinary  expenses  through  duties 
upon  imports  we  shall  require  excise  duties 
only  for  our  extraordinary  expenses.  I  refer 
to  those  growing  out  of  the  war.  Now,  our 
interest  requires  $133,000,000 ;  and  this  sum  for 
annual  interest  alone  exceeds  by  $6,000,000 
the  whole  amount  of  our  public  debt  in  1816, 
when  it  was  greater  than  at  any  time  before  the 
rebellion.  It  also  exceeds  by  $48,000,000  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenue  raised  in  the  high¬ 
est  year  before  the  rebellion.  To  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount,  reduced  only  as  we  reduce  our 
debt,  is  the  industry  of  the  country  to  be  an¬ 
nually  taxed  for  interest  alone.  But  no  one 
proposes  to  limit  our  annual  payments  to  inter¬ 
est.  Every  one  urges  that  we  must  pay  some¬ 
thing  annually  to  the  liquidation  of  our  public 
debt ;  and  no  one  has  suggested  less  than 
$50,000,000.  Even  this  slow  process  of  liqui¬ 
dating  our  public  debt  would  require  an  annual 
taxation  of  $183,000,000  even  if  the  ordinary 
expenses  were  paid,  as  before  suggested.  I 
refer  an  earlier  liquidation  of  the  public 
ebt ;  but  I  do  not  see  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
80th  of  June  last  we  raised  $309,000,000  from 
excises  alone.  But  there  was  great  complaint 
of  excessive  taxation  from  all  quarters.  Peti¬ 
tions  and  delegations  came  for  relief  with  the 
opening  of  Congress;  and  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  were  busy,  not  only  mornings 
and  evenings,  but  during  the  sessions  of  the 


House,  as  our  absence  when  the  ayes  and  noes 
were  called  will  show,  for  six  months  in  trying 
to  make  every  reduction  compatible  with  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  But  great  as 
those  reductions  were  they  failed  to  satisfy  the 
public,  and  we  have  had  to  travel  the  ground 
all  over  again  at  this  session.  The  committee 
have  had  to  listen  to  even  louder  complaints 
from  unsuccessful  industries  than  at  the  last 
session.  While  our  people  were  very  patient 
under  all  the  burdens  of  the  war,  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  disguise  the  fact  that  they  are  becoming 
very  restive  under  their  present  excessive  taxa¬ 
tion. 

Besides  the  reductions  under  new  legislation, 
the  fall  in  prices,  decrease  of  business,  and  less¬ 
ening  of  incomes  since  the  war,  will  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  internal  revenue  receipts.  And  our 
people  will  not  consent  in  peace  to  an  increase 
of  a  war  tax  that  has  once  been  lessened  nor 
to  its  reenactment  after  it  has  once  been  re¬ 
pealed.  The  revised  estimates  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  give  us  but  $240,000,000, 
where  we  got  $809,000,000  last  year.  I  have 
examined  the  official  returns  for  seven  months 
ending  1st  February,  and  we  get  $184,000,000 
against  $200,000,000  last  year ;  and  the  in¬ 
comes  are  nearly  all  included,  and  embrace 
$47,700,000  of  this  sum.  They  were  estimated 
at  $50,500,000.  And  the  people  are  still  cry¬ 
ing  for  reduction ;  and  the  difficulty  consists  not 
only  in  determining  the  amount  of  reduction, 
but  also  the  articles  upon  which  the  reduction 
shall  take  place.  We  have  had  more  speeches 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  than  there  have  been  made  in  this 
House ;  we  have  had  earlier  and  later  ses¬ 
sions  ;  and  we  have  labored  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  having  no  hour  rule  and  no 
previous  question.  And  while  this  immense 
lobby  have  been  urgent  to  take  off  taxation 
from  their  particular  interest,  not  one  of 
them,  although  frequently  asked,  has  been 
able  to  name  any  articles  upon  which  lie 
could  make  good  the  amount  of  revenue  from 
which  they  wished  us  to  relieve  them.  Ap¬ 
pearances  indicate  that  the  internal  revenue 
will  be  nearer  $233,000,000  than  $240,000,000. 
This  would  pay  our  interest  and  leave  $100,- 
000,000  to  apply  upon  our  debt.  Calling  that 
debt  $2,500,000,000,  this  would  extinguish 
it  in  twenty-five  years.  If  we  reduce  our  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  to  $183,000,000,  we  shall  have 
but  $50,000,000  to  apply  upon  our  debt,  and 
then  it  will  take  fifty  years  to  extinguish  it. 
Although  I  would  prefer  the  shortest  period, 
yet  I  would  not  be  captious  upon  that  point,  as 
I  do  not  regard  the  exact  amount  of  so  much 
importance  as  I  do  that  a  definite  amount 
should  be  agreed  upon.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says,  in  his  last  report,  “  With  proper 
economy  in  all  the  Departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  debt  can  be  paid  by  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  created  it.”  I  believe  this,  and  am 
for  economy  everywhere  as  the  best  means  of 
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bringing  it  about.  But  whether  the  debt  is  to 
be  paid  in  this  generation  or  the  next,  I  deem 
of  minor  importance  compared  with  having  a 
fixed  financial  policy.  Let  us  agree  upon  the 
amount  we  shall  raise  annually,  and  then  let  us 
only  discuss  the  means  of  raising  it  in  a  way 
that  will  be  the  least  oppressive  to  the  people. 
We  cannot  do  this  understandingly  until  the 
amount  has  been  agreed  upjon.  Let  the  tariff 
revenues  support  the  Government.  Let  the 
internal  revenue  pay  the  public  interest  and  a 
fixed  amount  upon  the  public  debt.  This 
being  done,  we  are  confined  in  our  discussion 
to  the  same  thing  in  both  cases,  namely :  what 
articles  can  best  bear  taxation,  and  what  can 
best  be  exempted  from  it.  I  think  in  time  we 
can  settle  upon  some  twenty  or  thirty  articles 
that  will  give  us  all  the  internal  revenue  we 
want;  for  if  we  do  not  add  to  our  debt,  but  go 
on  extinguishing  a  definite  amount  of  our  oner¬ 
ous  debt  yearly,  the  falling  off  of  our  interest 
will  be  perceptibly  felt.  When  we  get  o-ur 
whisky  laws  so  framed  that  the  tax  cannot  be 
evaded,  we  shall  nearly  double  our  revenue 
from  that  source.  If  the  bill  of  the  present 
session  will  not  do  the  work,  we  must  make 
one  still  stronger.  A  nation  that  suffered  so 
much  to  enforce  its  laws  against  the  rebels 
cannot  afford  to  have  them  defied  by  distillers. 
In  this  way,  if  you  increased  your  ordinary  ex¬ 
penses  you  would  have  to  revise  the  tariff;  and 
if  you  increased  your  debt  you  would  have  to 
revise  your  internal  revenue  system.  Thus 
would  our  present  obscure  financial  system 
be  brought  to  the  comprehension  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  taxpayers,  and  they  could  the  bet¬ 
ter  bring  to  deserved  accountability  every  one 
of  their  servants  for  their  votes  upon  bills  in¬ 
creasing  public  expenditures. 

On  one  account  I  should  prefer  $100,000,000 
as  the  annual  sinking  fund  to  $50,000,000,  and 
even  a  greater  sum  if  our  people  could  endure 
it.  From  the  commencement  of  the  public 
debt  I  have  had  great  fears  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  constitutional  inability  of  our 
State  and  municipal  authorities  to  tax  United 
States  bonds.  I  cannot  say  how  large  a  portion 
of  our  bonds  are  held  abroad.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  however,  estimates  the  amount 
at  $350,000,000.  I  often  hear  complaints  that 
this  country  is  drained  to  so  large  an  extent  of 
its  specie  to  pay  its  foreign  interest.  State 
and  other  bonds,  however,  to  the  amount  of 
$250,000,000  have  also  to  be  paid  in  specie 
abroad.  Yet  when  I  reflect  how  much  can  so 
justly  be  said  against  a  privileged  class  at 
home,  I  regret  that  our  bonds  cannot  to  better 
advantage  all  be  held  abroad.  Already  do  the 
real-estate  holders  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of 
increased  taxation  in  consequence  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  so  large  an  amount  of  personal 
property  from  taxation  by  its  investment  in 
United  States  bonds.  There  are  men  and  cor¬ 
porations  that  have  United  States  bonds  rang¬ 


ing  all  the  way  from  one  thousand  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  perhaps  more,  who  pay  not 
one  cent  to  the  support  of  their  State,  county, 
or  city  government,  whilst  merchants,  me¬ 
chanics,  operatives,  and  even  decrepit  soldiers 
are  oppressively  taxed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Productive  property,  more  productive  than  the 
mass  of  real  estate  in  the  country,  to  the 
amount  of  over  two  billions  thus  escapes  State 
and  local  taxation.  During  the  warand  since, 
taking  advantage  of  times  seemingly  prosper¬ 
ous  from  the  exuberance  of  our  irredeemable  . 
currency,  many  of  our  States,  counties,  and 
cities  have  been  extremely  prodigal  in  their 
expenditures  and  have  burdened  their  citizens 
with  a  taxation  that  is  equaling  that  of  the 
most  oppressive  of  any  portion  of  the  Old 
World.  Many  of  them  now  are  paying  no 
regard  to  the  times,  and  are  running  in  debt  as 
recklessly  as  ever.  People  thus  taxed  see  no 
just  reason  why  their  wealthier  next-door 
neighbor  should  be  exempted  from  taxation 
merely  because  he  has  converted  his  property 
into  exempted  United  States  bonds.  For  this 
creation  of  a  privileged  class  in  this  country, 
neither  our  laws  nor  our  courts  furnish  a 
remedy.  And  the  people  are  already  raising 
such  a  cry  of  indignation  against  it  that  I  think 
nothing  will  appease  them  but  the  satisfaction 
that  our  debt  is  fast  being  extinguished.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  I  would  favor  the  largest  sum 
for  annual  payment  that  might  be  proposed  if 
within  reach  of  the  ability  of  our  people.  Ifcit 
I  should  want  it  expressly  understood  that  not 
another  bond  should  be  legalized.  I  would 
make  the  tariff  pay  for  our  entire  Government 
expenses,  and  the  internal  revenues  pay  for 
our  interest  and  sinking  fund ;  and  1  would 
levy  my  imposts  and  excises  in  such  a  way  as 
would  best  resuscitate  the  energies  of  the 
country  and  give  all  our  industries  a  better 
home  market. 

This  policy  fairly  discussed  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  almost  unanimously  approved. 
But  from  causes  well  known,  it  is  difficult  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  people  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  except  at  that  particular  time  when  the 
tax-gatherer  comes  around  ;  and  then  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  an  increased  national  debt,  the  profli¬ 
gates,  the  corruptionists,  the  claim  agents, 
the  lobbyists,  the  gamblers,  the  jobbers,  the 
speculators,  the  advocates  of  high  salaries,  fees, 
and  perquisites,  the  drones,  &c.,  try  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  tax- payer  to  his  unnecessary  oppres¬ 
sion  by  recommending  an  expansion  of  the 
currency  to  the  extent  of  his  increased  taxa¬ 
tion. 

So  far  as  providing  for  the  past  is  concerned, 

I  can  have  no  difficulty  with  any  paper-money 
advocate ;  but  I  ask  reliable  guarantees  for 
the  future.  Any  way  through  our  present  vol¬ 
ume  of  paper  money  to  relieve  our  people  from 
the  burdens  of  their  annual  interest  and  their 
sinking  fund  would  be  gratifying  to  me.  But 
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I  want  a  guarantee  in  advance  from  such  men 
that  not  only  shall  our  expenditures  and  our 
public  debt  not  be  increased,  but  that  every 
laudable  effort  shall  be  made  to  decrease  them. 
I  want  to  get  this  subject  before  our  people 
before  they  become  as  much  oppressed  by  tax¬ 
ation  as  the  negro  ever  was  by  servitude. 
And  when  I  see  some  of  my  political  friends  so 
reckless  in  voting  away  public  money,  and  there¬ 
by  binding  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne  upon 
the  backs  of  our  tax-payers,  I  wonder  if  they 
can  be  honest  in  their  pretensions  concerning 
our  colored  brethren,  and  then  I  work  the  harder 
for  the  colored  man’s  deliverance,  so  as  to 
hasten  the  day  when  his  wrongs  shall  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  retributive  justice  to  the  promot¬ 
ers  of  governmental  extravagance  and  cor¬ 
ruption. 

There  are  those  who  wish  to  arrest  the  profli¬ 
gate  system  of  both  public  and  private  expendi¬ 
tures  that  has  been  engendered  by  the  war ; 
there  are  those  opposed  to  a  further  increase 
of  our  public  debt ;  there  are  those  who  favor 
the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  excise 
duties  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  who 
wish  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
through  the  tariff  as  in  former  times.  With 
all  such  I  wish  to  act;  but  some  of  them  in 
voting  for  an  expansion  of  the  currency  I  fear 
are  contributing  to  the  defeat  of  these  very 
objects.  I  never  knew  of  any  measure  of  re¬ 
trenchment  or  reform  to  originate  under  the 
allspices  of  a  redundant  currency.  In  the 
world’s  history  an  irredeemable  currency  has 
left  but  one  trail.  Wherever  the  country,  what¬ 
ever  the  age,  whoever  the  historian,  the  chap¬ 
ter  is  the  same.  It  has  warred  alike  upon  labor 
and  capital.  It  is  alike  the  enemy  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich  ;  but  it  is  the  sport  of  the  specu¬ 
lator  and  the  desperado.  The  man  with  a  fall¬ 
ing  stock  on  hand  unpaid  for,  the  man  who 
has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  is 
as  much  at  home  under  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  as  a  blackleg  in  a  gambling-house. 
Suspension  is  sometimes  unavoidable ;  but  it 
is  a  disease  that  requires  every  one  to  take 
preventive  medicine  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  the 
neighborhood.  The  great  Webster,  who  was 
never  even  supected  of  hostility  to  a  sound 
paper  currency,  once  declared  that — 

“Of  all  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring 
classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  found  more  effect¬ 
ual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  an  irredeem¬ 
able  paper  currency.” 

If  history  and  early  parliamentary  and  con¬ 
gressional  debates  had  taught  me  nothing,  my 
own  experience  in  what  was  once  the  frontier 
would  have  learned  me  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson.  I  arrived  at  the  West  when  President 
Jackson’s  celebrated  specie  circular  of  the  11th 
of  July,  1836,  had  just  begun  to  be  effective. 
A  redundant  circulation  had  seduced  men  into 
the  wildest  of  land  speculation,  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  which  the  keen  foresight  of 


Old  Hickory  penetrated.  He  pricked  the 
bubble  ere  indefinite  expansion  had  exploded 
it  to  indescribable  ruin  in  wider  fields.  That 
circular  recited  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to 
discourage  the  ruiuous  extension  of  bank  issues 
and  bank  credits.  Those  who  denounced  this 
act  the  loudest  were  afterward  compelled  to 
admit  that  its  only  fault  was  that  it  did  not 
come  soon  enough ;  and  one  of  the  loudest  of 
the  loud,  when  taking  the  bankrupt  act  for 
$250,000,  being  asked  what  he  thought  would 
have  been  his  situation  if  no  such  circular  had 
been  issued,  replied  that  he  thought  he  might 
have  failed  for  double  the  amount.  From 
that  day  to  this  every  scheme  that  human 
ingenuity  could  devise  has  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  reliable 
standard  of  values  from  paper  money.  Stocks 
of  all  kinds,  and  bonds  of  cities,  counties, 
and  States,  have  been  tried  in  vain.  Even  the 
solid  earth,  underlined  with  granite  ledges,  has 
expanded  with  irredeemable  paper  stretched 
over  it.  If  the  evil  effects  of  papier  money 
expansions  would  only  reach  their  originators 
and  advocates  I  would  say  let  retributive  jus¬ 
tice  take  its  course.  But  such  men  invariably 
come  out  the  wealthier,  while  those  the  least 
responsible  for  and  the  least  able  to  bear  the 
losses  are  the  sufferers.  Stability  in  prices 
is  the  most  reliable  guarantee  of  the  fullest 
development  of  capital  and  labor ;  and  this  can 
never  be  had  when  the  dollar,  our  adopted 
measure  of  all  values,  varies  from  day  to  day. 
See  how  it  has  varied  in  comparison  with  paper 
since  the  war  begun.  It  was  103  January  15, 
1862;  it  was  285  July  11,  1864,  its  highest 
point;  it  was  124j  March  24,  1866,  its  lowest 
point.  During  the  past  year  it  has  ranged 
from  124 }  March  24,  to  167f  June  18.*  Who 
could  safely  give  or  take  a  contract  for  labor 
or  material  under  such  a  fluctuation. 

These  remarks  upon  irredeemable  paper  I 


*  I  have  compiled  the  following  statement  showing 
the  price  of  gold  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month 
during  the  year  1866 : 
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have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  as  a  part  of 
my  argument  to  show  that  we  can  never  hope 
to  reduce  our  expenditures  and  our  debt,  and 
consequently  our  oppressive  taxes,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  irredeemable  paper.  There 
are  some  who  do  not  wish  to  reduce  them. 
Besides  men  who  have  large  stocks  on  hand, 
bought  under  inflated  war  prices,  there  are 
those  who  have  schemes  upon  the  public  Treas¬ 
ury,  National,  State,  and  corporate.  They  have 
schemes  against  the  tax-payers,  and  they  want 
to  hide  them  under  the  redundancy  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  Such  are  all  true  to  their  cause  in  advo¬ 
cating  expansion ;  for  we  need  only  look  back 
to  the  commencement  of  our  speculative  prices 
to  learn  their  cause ;  as  the  very  first  year  of 
our  bank  suspension  the  circulation  in  the 
loyal  States  jumped  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  to  two  hundred  millions.  I  need  not 
go  out  of  this  very  Congress  to  illustrate  my 
position  that  expansion  of  the  currency  means 
an  increase  of  Government  expenditures  and 
indebtedness,  and  consequently  of  our  present 
taxation.  I  mean  no  personal  reflection,  and 
I  acknowledge  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules. 
But  I  make  the  assertion  that  if  you  would 
select  those  who  have  invariably  voted  for  an 
increase  of  salaries  and  other  expenditures, 
and  who  advocate  schemes  now  pending  that 
will  involve  an  enormous  increase  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  you  will  find  them  mostly  among  those 
known  as  expansionists.  And  further,  I  say 
if  you  would  select  those  who  have  opposed 
all  increase  of  salaries  and  other  expenditures, 
and  oppose  schemes  now  pending  that  will 
involve  an  enormous  increase  of  our  public 
debt,  y(Tu  will  find  them  mostly  among  those 
known  as  contractionists.  And  farther  yet,  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  you  will  find  the  same 
to  be  the  case  in  all  legislative  bodies.  There 
are  schemes  enough  upon  bur  Treasury  being 
advocated  to  more  than  double  our  public  debt, 
and  consequently  our  taxation,  not  one  of  which 
can  succeed  if  it  is  understood  that  we  are  not 
only  not  to  expand  our  currency,  but  are  to  go 
on  with  our  gradual  contraction. 

Under  our  present  contraction  system  the 
indorsement  of  Mexican  war  bonds  must  fail. 
The  bill  now  pending  provides  for  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  $50,000,000.  This,  of  course,  means 
but  one  installment,  which  would  be  very  se¬ 
riously  broken  in  upon  by  claims  of  the  lobby. 
But  little  of  it  would  ever  see  Mexico. 

The  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  must  also  fail.  Claims  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  are  now  await¬ 
ing  the  conferring  of  a  sort  of  equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion  upon  that  body.  Reckless  men  will  swear 
to  their  justice  and  no  attorney  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  nor  hundreds  of  attorneys,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hunt  up  the  adverse  testimony.  In 
my  own  city  of  Chicago  I  learn  there  are  many 
persons  interested  in  the  “  ring’  ’  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  certain  claims  of  a 


very  large  amount  which  they  have  bought  am 
are  now  buying  for  merely  nominal  sums, 
hear  of  such  transactions  all  over  the  countryl 
As  Congress  will  never  directly  pay  such  claims] 
the  only  hope  of  this  formidable  “  ring”  of  corj 
ruptionists  is  to  get  their  pay  indirectly  througlj 
the  courts. 

So  must  also  fail  the  many  schemes  for  addi] 
tional  appropriations  for  Pacific  railroads.  Wc 
have  already  granted  land  for  the  constructioi 
of  a  large  number  of  Pacific  railroads  ;  but 
we  have  loaned  our  bonds  and  pay  semi-annua 
interest  only  to  the  central  route,  with  its  fou 
branches.  We  are  thus  aiding  to  build  a  roaci 
over  a  distance  of  two  thousand  three  lmndre 
and  fifty-eight  miles,  at  an  expense  of  $60,670, 
000.  I  know  that  it  is  said  that  this  money  if 
to  be  refunded,  but  it  will  be  remembered  tha 
after  this  financial  aid  was  extended,  a  law  was| 
passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  first-mortgag 
bonds  equal  in  amount  to  that  authorized  to  be 
issued  by  the  Government  to  the  companies! 
building  said  road  and  branches,  and  the  same 
law  provided  that  “the  lien  of  the  United] 
States  bonds  shall  be  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  bonds  of  any  or  either  of  said  companies.’ 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  most  of  the 
stockholders  are  the  contractors,  and  that  they 
also  are  and  will  be  the  largest  bondholders. 
When  the  road  is  completed,  or  nearly  so,  a 
default  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
first- mortgage  bonds  may  arise ;  and  if  so,  the 
road  will,  in  all  probability,  be  sold,  and  the 
lien  of  the  Government  be  cut  off,  and  the 
original  companies  will  own  the  entire  road 
and  branches,  built  almost  entirely  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds.  But  there  are  those  who  will 
say  that  we  must  have  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
and  that  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  it.  1 
do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  combat  that 
idea.  But  I  contend  that  one  Pacific  railroad 
is  enough  in  our  present  Government  financial 
embarrassments.  There  are  several  companies 
to  whom  Government  has  granted  land,  and  all 
interested  in  them  are  now  combining  to  get 
money,  and  they  rely  upon  an  expanded  cur¬ 
rency  to  add  over  three  hundred  million  dollars 
to  our  national  debt. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  many 
schemes  tending  to  greatly  increase  our  public 
debt,  which  can  only  be  frustrated  by  bringing 
the  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  actual 
situation  through  legislation  looking  to  a  return 
to  specie  payments.  They  have  but  to  feel  the 
magnitude  of  their  present  burdens  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  their  increase. 

While  I  believe  that  the  main  object  of  the 
mass  of  expansionists  is  the  increase  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  expenses,  the  disposal  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  speculation  in  general,  I  must  notice 
one  of  the  plausible  pretexts  for  their  course 
with  reference  to  expansion.  They  complain 
that  the  amount  of  bank  circulation  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  business  necessities  of  the  coun- 
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|ry.  Before  the  war  the  largest  amount  of 
Ibank  circulation  was  in  1857.  It  then  reached 
Ip214,000,000.  Now,  when  our  business  rela¬ 
tions  are  interrupted  with  at  least  one  quarter 
lyf  the  Union,  we  have  $800,000,000  of  bank 
Issues.  But  this  amount  may  be  too  small  or  it 
[may  be  too  large.  There  is  but  one  general  rule 
Ito  apply  in  such  cases  and  that  may  be  said  to 
[be  inappropriate  at  this  time ;  and  that  rule  is, 
[where  one  has  more  paper  out  than '  he  can 
[redeem,  he  should  contract  rather  than  expand. 
[If  our  banks  were  paying  specie  and  could  con- 
[tinue  to  pay  upon  a  larger  volume  of  circula¬ 
tion  without  disturbing  the  stability  of  prices, 
no  great  evil  could  result  from  an  increase.  It 
[is  the  redemption  point  that  should  limit  our 
currency  issues  ;  and  where  there  is  no  redemp¬ 
tion  you  might  as  well  undertake  to  limit  the 
.speculative  propensities  of  “poor  fallen  man” 
as  the  amount  of  the  currency  inside  universal 
bankruptcy. 

When  the  Government  fixed  the  amount  of 
bank  circulation  at  $800,000,000  the  under¬ 
standing  was  that  there  should  be  no  other 
paper  money ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  moral 
understanding  that  if  more  currency  was  ever 
required  it  should  be  supplied  by  additional  cur¬ 
rency  given  to  institutions  in  States  that  now 
have  less  than  their  share  ;  for  the  amount  was 
disproportionate  in  consequence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  obligation  to  supply  the  banks  then 
existing  under  State  authority  with  national 
currency  if  they  would  take  in  their  own  circu¬ 
lation.  Nothing  was  better  understood  than 
that  there  should  be  but  one  kind  of  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  and  that  should  be  the  currency  of  the 
banks.  The  Government  had  then  outstanding 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  indebtedness,  some  of 
which  bore  interest  and  some  of  which  did  not. 
This  was  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  and 
when  addted  to  the  bank  circulation  made  near 
nine  hundred  million  dollars,  or  three  times  the 
amount  fixed  upon  as  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  business  wants  of  the  country.  The  people 
?were  to  look  to  the  banks  and  not  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  circulation.  The  idea  of  a  mixed 
circulation,  part  bank  and  part  Government, 
was  never  dreamed  of.  This  would  not  only 
be  unfair,  but  unprofitable.  It  would  be  unfair, 
because  some  States  have  not  got  their  share 
of  circulation,  which  Government  could  not 
excuse  itself  for  withholding  if  it  intended  to 
supply  any  of  the  circulation  itself.  It  would 
be  unprofitable,  because  if  Government  could 
rightfully  supply  any  portion  of  the  circulation 
it  could  as  well  supply  it  all,  and  thereby  save 
$18,000,000  in  gold  interest  which  it  pays  to 
the  banks  for  their  bonds  which  secures  their 
$800,000,000  of  circulation.  The  editor  of  Lit- 
tell’s  Living  Age  conclusively  proves  that  our 
annual  interest  saved  by  substituting  greenbacks 
for  the  bills  of  our  banks,  when  reinvested  and 
compounded,  would  pay  our  entire  national 
debt  in  forty  years.  The  people  are  already 


asking  if  that  is  not  the  best  way  in  which  to 
pay  it.  It  would  certainly  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Government  to  get  rid  of  the  banks  alto¬ 
gether,  and  cancel  the  gold  interest-bearing 
bonds  that  they  own  with  non-interest-bearing 
legal  tenders.  But  the  good  faith  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  involved,  and  repudiation  is  a  crime. 
The  arrangement  with  the  national  banks  was 
at  one  time  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Government,  and  should  not  be  repudiated  as 
long  as  they  maintain  their  faith  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  now  have  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  as  security  for  circulation  $340,000,000 
and  as  security  for  deposits  $30,000,000.  I 
have  not  the  amount  of  bonds  owned  by  the 
banks  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  it  was  some¬ 
what  less,  of  course. 

It  was  of  great  advantage  for  the  Government 
to  thus  find  a  market  for  its  bonds  and  also  to 
get  rid  of  the  State  circulation.  It  was  a  great 
benefit  to  the  people  to  get  not  only  a  unifrom 
circulation,  and  that  one  secured  against  any 
possibility  of  loss.  But  three  banks  have 
failed  to  this  date,  and  these  failed  from  a  will¬ 
ful  violation  of  the  law.  There  is  money  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  redeem  every 
one  of  their  bills,  and  the  most  of  them  are  yet 
in  as  good  circulation  as  those  of  solvent  banks. 
I  am  for  but  one  kind  of  currency,  and  good 
faith  requires  that  it  should  all  be  given  to  the 
banks  ;  and  when  we  return  to  specie,  so  that 
we  can  get  a  measure  of  our  currency  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  we  find  that  more  circulation  is  needed, 
equal  good  faith  requires  that  we  should  favor 
those  States  that  have  not'  their  proportionate 
share,  and  this  will  popularize  the  system. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  bants  have 
violated  their  faith,  and  that  therefore  the 
Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  support 
them  in  consequence  of  their  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  past  services.  I  have  not  exam¬ 
ined  the  subject  sufficiently  to  make  up  my 
mind ;  but  the  charge  looks  unreasonable,  from 
the  fact  that  their  officers  are  generally  very 
shrewd  men.  And  such  men  must  know  that 
when  the  Government  can  save  $18,000,000 
in  gold  per  annum  by  substituting  greenbacks 
which  bear  no  interest,  and  also  create  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  by  reinvesting  the  interest  saved, 
there  are  men  enough  to  find  a  pretext  for  a 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  Government. 
There  is  no  instance  in  which  the  politicians 
of  any  party  have  organized  against  any  bank¬ 
ing  system  that  it  has  not  been  overthrown. 
Sometimes  the  contest  has  been  a  prolonged 
one,  but  it  has  always  been  expensive  and 
eventually  disastrous  to  the  banks.  Not  only 
are  newspapers  and  candidates  for  office  de¬ 
claring  against  the  present  system,  but  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  this  House  against  it, 
and  has  a  support  so  formidable  that  a  very 
large  number  of  bankers  have  visited  Con¬ 
gress  to  resist  its  passage  ;  and  it  is  asserted  in 
the  public  prints  that  bankers  are  now  oppos- 
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ing  the  very  legislation  they  themselves  once 
asked  for,  in  fear  of  adverse  instead  of  favora¬ 
ble  legislation — in  fear  that  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Randall  will  be  substituted  for  that  of  Mr. 
Hooper. 

It  is  charged  against  the  bankers  that  they 
are  trying  to  control  the  legislation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  hold  conventions  for  that  purpose ; 
that  they  are  opposing  in  every  possible  way 
the  return  of  the  Government  to  a  specie  basis  ; 
that  they  owe  for  their  capital  in  many  cases, 
and  therefore  are  obliged  to  accommodate 
themselves  in  their  loans  instead  of  business 
men  who  would  establish  banks  of  their  own, 
were  they  not  prevented  by  the  limitations  of 
the  banking  law ;  that  they  use  their  influence 
to  elect  their  officers  and  retainers  to  Congress 
in  orderto  manipulate  its  legislation  ;  that  they 
compel  the  Government  to  pay  them  its  dues 
in  specie,  while  they  sell  their  coin  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  and  pay  their  dues  to  the  Government 
in  depreciated  paper,  &c.  In  substantiation 
of  the  last  charge  I  am  pointed  to  the  last  bank 
report  sent  to  the  House,  in  which  they  are 
reported  as  having  but  $8,000,000  of  specie  on 
hand.  This  w7ould  be  eight  dollars  in  specie 
for  every  three  hundred  in  paper,  or  three  and 
three  quarters  per  cent.,  while  Government 
pays  them  six  per  cent,  in  specie  every  year. 
The  returns  for  the  7th  of  January  last  show 
$16,000,000  in  specie.  This  merely  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  the  January  three  per  cent,  interest  from 
the  Government,  which  perhaps  they  have  sold 
by  this  time.  If  you  tell  these  opponents  of 
the  banking  system  that  the  banks  always  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  legal  tenders,  which  under 
the  governmental  policy  will  soon  be  equal 
to  specie,  they  have  a  ready  answer.  It  is 
this:  there  are  near  four  hundred  million  of 
greenbacks.  Government  is  prevented  from 
withdrawing  but  $4,000,000  per  month,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  that  its  necessities  will 
allow7  it  to  do  this,  and  hence  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  under  any  circumstances  to  get  rid  of 
them  so  as  to  bring  the  banks  to  the  payment 
of  specie  in  this  way  in  less  than  seven  years. 
And  then  they  say  that  every  banker  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  every  manln  the  bank  interest  wants 
to  repeal  the  four  million  clause  and  thereby 
make  Government  keep  out  $400,000,000  to 
redeem  their  $300,000,000  with.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  such  is  not  the 
case  with  the  New  England  bankers.  I  think 
the  records  will  prove  it  true  of  most  of  the 
others. 

I  have  said  this  much  concerning  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  currency  out  of  deference  to 
some  who  profess  to  favor  a  reduction  of 
expenditures,  and  yet  do  not  appreciate  the 
fatality  of  an  expansion  of  the  currency  to 
their  object.  I  have  shown  that  the  volume 
of  the  currency  was  fix;ed  at  $300,000,000,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  issuing  it  was  given  to  the 
banks,  now  numbering  sixteen  hundred  and 


sixty-six.  I  have  shown  that  when  this  priv¬ 
ilege  was  given  to  the  banks  to  issue  this  cur¬ 
rency  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  all 
the  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Government, 
which  competed  with  the  bank  currency,  should 
be  removed  at  the  convenience  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  financial  officer  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  man  responsible  for  its  credit, 
should  be  the  judge  of  such  convenience,  and 
that  the  national  banks  should  labor  to  aid 
such  officer.  They  are  paid  well  to  do  this. 
They  get  all  their  exclusive  privileges  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  understanding  that  they  will 
do  this.  For  this  they  are  allowed  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  duplicate  their  bonds.  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  them  six  per  cent,  interest  in  gold 
on  their  original  bonds,  and  then  they  are 
allowed  to  make  what  they  can  besides  upon 
their  duplicates,  enabling  them  to  declare  divi¬ 
dends  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  Of 
what  use  can  these  banks  be  to  Government 
if  it  is  compelled  to  furnish  them  more  than 
greenbacks  enough  to  redeem  their  bills  with, 
and  thereby  make  the  volume  of  the  currency 
$700,000,000  instead  of  $300,000,000,  as  fixed 
by  law?  It  is  but  a  pretext  to  cover  up  an 
unwarrantable  expansion,  and  thereby  encour¬ 
age  individual  speculation  and  governmental 
profligacy. 

But  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  an  increase  of  our  national  debt  and 
expenditures,  who  express  fears  that  w7e  may 
be  precipitated  into  specie  payments  so  soon 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  them. 
But  we  do  not  propose  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments  until  we  have  so  shaped  our  legislation 
that  we  can  maintain  them  ;  and  it  is  on  shap¬ 
ing  that  legislation  that  the  battle  is  to  be 
fought.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  resume 
specie  payments  under  the  present  tariff;  and 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  expansionists, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  opposing  its  modifica¬ 
tion.  Look  at  the  Canadian  and  other  foreign 
papers ;  look  at  our  own  that  oppose  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  currency,  and  you  see  articles 
often  in  the  same  column  opposing  contraction 
even  at  the  moderate  rate  of  $4,000,000  per 
month,  and  also  opposing  a  change  in  the  tariff. 
I  know  of  no  paper  at  the  West  that  opposes 
the  adoption  of  a  tariff  that  will  produce  a 
greater  revenue  than  the  present  one  that  does 
not  favor  an  expansion  of  the  currency.  Look 
upon  the  other  side!  Take  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  instance,  a  paper  noted  for  its 
ultraism  in  favor  of  a  revenue  tariff  that  will 
discriminate  in  favor  of  American  industry,  and 
there  you  see  a  change  in  the  tariff  and  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  currency  advocated  in  the  same 
column.  When  papers  devoted  to  opposite 
views  upon  the  tariff  advocate  opposite  views 
in  relation  to  the  currency  is  there  no  meaning 
in  it?  Where  is  there  a  man  better  known  as 
a  high  tariff  man  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  [Mr.  Morrill,] 
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and  would  lie  have  made  the  speech  in  favor 
of  contraction  he  did  a  few  days  ago  unless  he 
believed  that  a  return  to  specie  payments  would 
favor  American  industry?  The  same  question 
might  be  asked  concerning  Mr.  Greeley,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The  bearing  of  a  change 
in  the  tariff  upon  specie  payments  seems  to 
be  correctly  understood  by  both  sides.  No 
legislation  can  force  banks  to  pay  specie  when 
it  commands  much  more  than  five  per  cent, 
premium.  Specie  has  become  a  commodity 
and  is  regulated  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  scarce  in  this  country  because 
of  the  necessity  of  sending  it  abroad.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  our  indebt- 
ness  to  England  as  follows  : 


United  States  bonds . $350,000,000 

State  and  municipal  bonds .  150,000,000 

Railroad  and  other  bonds .  100,000,000 


$000,000,000 

Thus  we  send  out  of  the  country  $18,000,000 
every  six  months  in  specie  to  pay  for  interest 
alone. 

Our  imports,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1866,  were  by  specie  valuation  $445,512,158. 
To  this  amount  experts  in  such  matters  say  we 
should  add  about  one  fifth  or  twenty  per  cent, 
for  smuggling,  frauds,  and  undervaluations, 
increasing  the  amount  to  say  $534,000,000. 
Our  exports  in  currency  were  $565,426  39. 
Deducting  at  least  one  third  for  specie,  and 
we  have  about  $377,000,000,  leaving  about 
$157,000,000  of  balance  of  trade  against  us, 
besides  the  interest  before  alluded  to.  Take 
six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Our 
imports  are  $191,416,181.  Add  for  smuggling, 
frauds,  and  undervaluations  one  fifth,  or  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  we  have  about  $230,000,000. 
Our  exports  for  the  same  time  were  (reduced 
to  specie  by  Mr.  Delmar)  $120,136,487,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  against  us  again  of  about 
$110,000,000,  besides  the  six  months  interest 
of  $9,000,000.  This  draft  of  specie  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  increased  by  the  large  amount  expended 
by  numerous  Americans  traveling  abroad.  In 
this  matter  of  difference  between  reckoning  the 
value  of  our  imports  and  exports  the  expan¬ 
sionists  again  have  a  common  interest  with 
the  opponents  of  American  industry.  Our 
exports  being  valued  in  paper,  they  always  ap¬ 
pear  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  greater 
than  they  really  are,  and  thus  irredeemable 
paper  money  repeats  its  history  again‘by  delud¬ 
ing  the  public  with  fictitious  prosperity,  often¬ 
times  showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country  when  it  is  largely  against  it.  When 
specie  is  at  five  per  cent,  premium  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pay  specie,  and  when  above  ten  per 
cent,  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  Now,  with 
such  a  foreign  drain  of  specie  to  pay  interest 
and  trade  balances,  how  can  we  ever  hope  to 
resume  specie  payments?  The  whole  coinage 
at  our  Mint  last  year  was  but  $31,900,000. 


Of  what  use  to  our  national  wealth  are  our  in¬ 
exhaustible  mines  if  their  products  are  exported 
from  the  country  faster  than  we  can  dig  them 
out?  Only  think  what  an  enormous  sum  our 
gold  fields  have  produced,  and  then  answer  the 
question,  what  has  become  of  it?  And  yet  men 
profess  to  fear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  by  paying  off  the  floating  debt  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  may  procipitate  a  crisis  by  bringing  about 
a  too  sudden  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

He  has  paid  off  $50,000,000  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  loan,  which  could  never  be  rightfully  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  From  July  1  to  date  he  has  taken 
up  $15,030,500  of  compound-interest  notes. 
These  had  too  much  interest  due  upon  them  to 
circulate.  From  April  last  to  date,  he  has 
withdrawn  only  $22,000,000  of  greenbacks, 
(so  called.)  leaving  $378,000,000  still  out  to  add 
to  our  $300,000,000  of  bank  bills,  making  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  $678,000,000,  against  $184,000,000 
in  1862,  or  over  three  and  a  half  times  the 
amount  then  existing.  And  be  it  remembered 
that  the  largest  amount  of  circulation  ever 
known  before  the  war  was  $214,00,000.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  $143,000,000  of  compound- 
interest  notes  still  out.  Those  who  contend 
that  the  currency  was  contracted  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  $15,030,500  of  compound-interest 
notes  before  alluded  to,  must  for  the  same 
reason  admit  that  this  $143,000,000  consti¬ 
tutes  a  part  of  the  currency.  Add  this  to  the 
circulation  before  mentioned  and  we  have 
$821,000,000  against  $184,000,000  in  1862,  or 
against  $214,000,000  in  1857,  when  it  was  at 
its  highest  point  ever  known,  and  when  there 
was  a  financial  crash  in  consequence,  as  every 
one  will  remember ;  and  against  $16,600,000 
of  specie  in  our  banks  in  January  last. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  miscellaneous  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  Government  may  prevent 
speculation  and  the  better  prepare  the  people 
and  the  banks  for  a  resumption,  but  it  can 
never  bring  about  permanent  specie  payments 
until  a  new  tariff  shall  stop  the  demand  for 
gold  abroad.  And  I  contend  that  under  the 
existing  tariff  it  is  not  for  the  Government’s 
interest  to  resume  immediately  if  it  had  the 
power ;  and  yet  it  should  make  every  effort 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  in  that 
direction  in  order  to  discourage  speculative 
prices,  which  are  so  much  disturbing  our  labor¬ 
ing  classes.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  tells  us  in  his  report  that  skilled  laborers, 
induced  to  emigrate  here  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  some  of  our  mechanical  industries  to 
the  high  development  that  they  are  in  the  Old 
World,  have  returned  because  of  the  higher 
price  of  living  being  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  higher  wages.  And  it  is  the  general 
complaint  of  our  American  wages-classes  that 
present  prices  keep  them  at  a  greater  distance 
from  their  actual  necessities  than  the  prices 
before  the  war. 
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Besides  a  debt  now  past  due  of  over  fifteen 
millions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
$312,000,000  falling  due  this  year,  and  so  wants 
an  easy  market.  Of  this  amount  $204,000,000 
are  in  notes  bearing  seven  and  three  tenths  per 
cent,  interest,  and  he  has  no  means  of  paying 
them  except  in  six. per  cent  gold-bearing  bonds 
at  par;  and  he  has  over  twice  as  many  to  pay 
next  year.  Now,  a  six  per  cent,  bond  in  gold 
at  twenty  and  one  half  per  cent.,  is  equivalent 
to  $7  30  in  paper.  At  twenty-five  per  cent, 
six  dollars  in  gold  is  equivalent  to  $7  50  in 
paper.  Until  all  the  seven-thirty  notes,  ex¬ 
ceeding  six  millions,  are  converted,  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  Government  to  have  specie 
below  twenty-five  per  cent.  And  in  view  of 
this  fact,  Congress  wisely  refuses  to  put  any 
additional  restrictions  upon  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Treasury,  although  speculators  would  like 
to  have  him  so  restrained  that  they  could  always 
know  his  policy  in  advance  and  thereby  take 
advantage  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that 
specie  would  be  as  low  as  125  for  the  next  two 
years.  I  have  but  little  expectation  of  its  going 
below  that  sum  until  all  our  seven-thirty  notes 
are  converted. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  made 
to  believe  by  speculators  that  there  is  danger, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  stand 
in  liis  own  light  by  a  too  sudden  contraction 
of  the  currency.  Over  a  year  ago  this  matter 
was  fully  discussed.  One  party  contended 
that  the  Government  was  the  largest  party  in 
interest  and  should  not  be  limited  in  its  power 
over  the  currency.  The  speculators,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Wall  street,  New  York,  contended 
for  complete  restriction.  They  would  leave 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  they  wanted  to  get  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  a  corner.  They  have  unsuccess¬ 
fully  tried  to  regulate  his  sales  of  gold  this 
winter.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected  by 
which  the  Secretary  was  restricted  in  his  con¬ 
traction  of  the  $400,000,000  of  greenbacks 
to  $4,000,000  per  month.  He  was  not  obliged 
to  thus  contract ;  he  could  do  it  or  not, 
exactly  as  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  required.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
do  it  latterly.  From  April  last  to  the  present 
day  he  has  taken  up  <$22,000,000,  which 
would  never  have  been  missed  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Had  he  quietly  tied  this  sum 
up  and  laid  it  away,  no  one  could  have  felt  its 
effects  upon  the  business  transactions  of  the 
country.  Oftentimes  a  much  larger  sum  laid 
idle  for  a  longer  time  and  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  fact ;  it  was  never  felt  in  the  money 
market.  And  as  an  offset  to  this  amount  of 
contraction  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  $300,000,000  of  bank 
circulation  wasnotissued  when  the  contraction 
commenced.  Since  1st  of  July  last  $17,000,000 
in  new  bank  notes  have  been  issued,  which, 
deducted  from  the  $22,000,000  of  contraction, 


leaves  but  $5,000,000  of  contraction  after  all. 
Then  we  are  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
all  through  the  East  we  find  many  bills  of  the 
old  State  and  local  banks  still  in  circulation. 
By  the  February  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  it  appears  that  he  has  $45,000,000 
in  currency  locked  up  in  the  Treasury.  Now, 
supposing  he  keeps  that  sum  there  for  six 
months,  is  it  probable  that  legitimate  business 
would  be  affected  by  it?  It  is  Government 
money  in  the  Government  Treasury,  where  it 
ought  to  be.  Yet  unsuccessful  speculators, 
wishing  to  hide  the  real  cause  of  their  failures, 
might  say  that  if  Government  had  not  locked 
up  its  money  they  might  have  got  some  of  it 
and  so  have  been  saved.  Last  fall  the  Mer¬ 
chant's  Bank  of  the  District  of  Columbia  failed. 
It  had  Government  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
amount  of  $763,000,  and  how  much  will  be 
realized  from  it  is  yet  doubtful.  The  result 
showed  that  the  bank  had  been  speculating  in 
them;  and  an  examination  showed  that  other 
banks  had  been  doing,  and  were  doing,  the 
same.  This  caused  more  stringent  regulations 
to  be  adopted.  It  caused  Government  money 
to  be  put  where  it  belonged,  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  Government.  It  caused  a  large  surplus  to 
be  invested  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  panic  last  fall.  Bankers  had  loaned  out 
the  people’s  money.  They  had  placed  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  our  cruel  taxation  in  the  hands  of 
the  middle-men,  unprincipled  speculators,  who 
combine  to  get  the  crops  of  the  producers  at  a 
low  rate,  and  then  combine  again  to  sell  them 
to  the  consumers  at  a  high  rate.  Thus  were 
the  people’s  hard-earned  taxes  used  to  their 
own  injury. 

The  Washington  bank  failure  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  to  what  was  going 
on.  The  mischief  was  stopped.  Men  who  were 
robbing  both  consumers  and  producers  by 
their  extensive  combination  in  some  instances 
failed,  because  the  bankers  no  longer  had  the 
people’s  money  to  loan  them.  Not  daring  to 
assign  the  real  cause  of  their  further  inability 
to  accommodate  such  customers,  they  falsely 
charged  it  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s 
contraction  of  the  currency.  And  so  these 
men  clubbed  together  and  employed  the  sub¬ 
agency  of  one  John  Livingston,  of  New  York 
city,  to  manufacture  an  erroneous  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  He  sent  circulars 
all  over  the  country  urging  people  to  write  to 
their  members  of  Congress,  and  also  to  circulate 
petitions  which  he  sent  them  praying  Congress 
to  favor  expansion.  I  sent  one  of  his  litho¬ 
graphic  circulars  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  and  had 
it  read.  I  have  one  in  my  possession  now.  It  is, 
however,  in  Mr.  Bundy’s  speech  in  the  Globe. 
And  when  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Maynard]  presented  a  petition  in  favor  of 
expansion  one  day,  myself  and  others  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union  took  dozens  from  our  desks 
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that  read  in  the  same  way  and  were  printed 
in  the  same  place.  The  effect  of  all  this  pressure 
was  to  force  a  bare  majority  of  this  House 
'against  its  better  sense  to  support  an  unmean¬ 
ing  resolution  against  the  withdrawal  of  the 
$4,000,000  per  month,  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  con¬ 
tinue  unless  we  provide  him  some  assistance  in 
taking  care  of  the  Government  indebtedness 
maturing  this  year.  Such  a  resolution,  how¬ 
ever,  had  the  effect  to  raise  the  relative  price 
of  gold,  or  rather  depreciate  the  value  of  cur¬ 
rency  about  four  per  cent.,  thereby  taking  just 
so  much  from  the  laborer’s  wages  and  adding 
just  so  much  to  the  price  of  his  food  and 
clothing.  But  gold  will  fall  back  and  paper 
advance  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  means  nothing.  Out  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  one, 
the  gentleman  of  Iowa,  voted  for  that  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  committee  in  that 
body  corresponding  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  with  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  [Mr.  Fessenden]  at  its 
head,  appears  unanimous  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee  of  the  House  upon  the 
subject  of  gradual  contraction. 

There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  a  too  precip¬ 
itate  return  of  this  nation  to  specie  payments. 
But  there  is  danger  of  our  too  long  postponing 


legislation  in  that  direction.  We  have  no  time 
to  lose  in  legislating  for  the  revival  of  our 
decrepit  industries,  for  the  development  of  our 
hidden  resources,  for  the  curtailment  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  national  extravagances,  and  for  the 
lessening  of  our  importations.  We  must  all  go 
to  work.  Production  is  the  magic  word.  More 
production  and  less  imports  will  put  us  on  the 
direct  road  to  specie  payments,  and  legislation 
in  favor  of  economy,  with  the  $4,000,000 
monthly  withdrawal,  will  gradually  and  safely 
deliver  us  there.  Less  production  and  more 
imports,  with  their  twin  sisters,  extravagance 
and  paper  expansion,  will  drive  us  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  ruin.  Legislate  for  production, 
rely  more  upon  ourselves,  make  the  tariff,  as 
in  former  times,  support  the  Government, 
reduce  the  internal  revenue  tax  as  our  interest 
and  debt  decrease,  and  we  shall  find  that  our 
present  $300,000,000  of  bank  circulation  will 
be  ample  for  all  business  purposes,  and  that 
every  dollar  will  be  equivalent  to  specie.  Such 
is  the  policy  that  I  recommend,  and  I  believe 
it  will  carry  us  safely  through  all  our  troubles ; 
and  if  it  does  not  extinguish  our  debt  with  the 
generation  that  created  it,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  predicts,  it  will  be  because  the 
credit  of  our  Government  will  be  so  good  that 
the  holders  of  our  forty-year  five  per  cent, 
bonds  will  prefer  holding  them  until  they 
mature. 
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